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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


GROWING NEED FOR JOBS 


Because of the rapid increase in our 
population, a million Americans an- 
nually will be seeking their first jobs 
during the next 20 years, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce estimates. An 
additional million a year, released 
from jobs as industries alter manu- 
facturing methods, will need new 
employment. 


BIG VACATION SPENDING 


Hotel men estimate that 2814 mil- 
lion Americans will spend 10 billion 
dollars on vacations this year, mostly 
in the United States. Only about §& 
per cent of vacationers will make trips 
outside this country. 


PROGRESS IN AVIATION 


Twenty-eight years ago Friday, 
Charles A. Lindbergh took off on his 
famous non-stop, New York-to-Paris 
solo flight in a tiny, single-motored 
plane. Today, huge four-motor planes 
daily carry passengers over the At- 
lantic and around the world. In July, 
the Army will move two whole regi- 
ments of 3,500 men each in giant 
Globemasters. One regiment goes to 
Japan for duty, and the other returns 
from there after ending its service. 


WOMAN POLAR EXPLORER 


Mrs. Peggy Keenan may become the 
first woman to reach the North Pole 
if a current expedition succeeds. She 
is the only woman in the polar ex- 
pedition led by her husband, a U. S. 
Air Force Reserve officer. 


NEW AIDS TO HEALTH 


Army scientists are working on a 
new influenza vaccine which is ex- 
pected to be much more effective than 
the one now used. The military re- 
searchers are also developing an im- 
proved vaccine for measles. 


HELP TO KOREA’S SCHOOLS 


The American-Korean Foundation 
is asking graduating high school 
classes in the United States this year 
to make contributions for rebuilding 
and re-equipping South Korea’s war- 
damaged schools. Contributions may 
be made to the foundation, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Each contributing senior class will 
receive a scroll, which may be pre- 
sented to the school as a record of 
the gift. 


U. S, FOOD DONATIONS 


Our government will have given 
away a half billion dollars’ worth of 
food in the 12 months ending June 30, 
more than in any similar period. 
Around two thirds of the food has 
gone to friendly nations abroad in 
Africa, South America, Europe, and 
Asia. Donations in the United States 
have gone to help school lunch pro- 
grams, hospitals, prisons, and needy 
persons. Most of the food is from 
stocks purchased by the government 
under its farm price-support program. 








THREE LIONS 
PRAGUE, capital of Czechoslovakia, once was happy and democratic, but it is 
under communist control today 


Russia’s Satellites Are 


Beset with 


Difficulties 


Peoples of Eastern European Countries Find that Life Is 


Harsh Under Domination of the Soviet Union 


LASTIC balloons floating through 

the sky are common sights in the 
western parts of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Each balloon carries a lit- 
tle cargo of leaflets, handbills, or light- 
weight newspapers. When the balloon 
finally sinks to earth, the papers are 
scattered. The Czech and Hungarian 
people pick them up and read them, 
thereby receiving news from the out- 
side world. 

Since the balloon barrage was 
launched one year ago from sites in 
West Germany, more than 75 million 
papers have been dropped. The angry 
reaction of communist governments 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary is 
some indication of the effect which 
the project has had. Both govern- 
ments have formally protested about 
the balloons, and official commentators 
have—by radio and press—made 
countless angry tirades about the 
practice. These communist govern- 
ments don’t want their people to know 
the truth. 

The private organization which 


launches the balloons, and which— 
through Radio Free Europe—beams 
broadcasts into eastern Europe, in- 
cludes many refugees from Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and other Russian- 
dominated lands. By balloons and 
radio, they are sending the daily news, 
together with messages. of hope and 
cheer, to their countrymen now liv- 
ing under communist rule. 

Nearly 95 million people in the for- 
mer free lands of eastern Europe are 
today cut off from the west by the 
restrictions known as the Iron Cur- 
tain. These people live for the most 
part in East Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. 

Also behind the Iron Curtain are 
the people of eastern Austria. Their 
predicament is not so bad, though, as 
that of their neighbors to the east. 
Austria’s government is not dominated 
by the communists, and the Austrians 
have high hopes that the Russian 
troops will soon leave their land. 

(Continued on page 6) 


A Clash Over 
Treaty Making 


Senator Bricker’s Amendment 
Could Result in Changes 
of Great Importance 


URING the last several years, 

various groups of people in the 
United States have been fighting for 
a Constitutional amendment that 
would put new restrictions on our gov- 
ernment’s power to make treaties and 
other agreements with foreign na- 
tions. Best known among the leaders 
in this movement is Republican Sena- 
tor John Bricker of Ohio. There- 
fore the proposed amendment—now 
under study in Congress—is generally 
called the “Bricker Amendment.” 

In order to become part of the Con- 
stitution, this measure will need to be 
passed by a two-thirds vote in each 
house of Congress, and then approved 
by three fourths of the states. 

The Senate spent approximately a 
month debating the Bricker Amend- 
ment last year. After being altered 
through a series of compromises, the 
measure failed by a margin of only 
one vote to win Senate approval. 

This narrow defeat blocked further 
action on the Bricker Amendment dur- 
ing 1954. But now Senator Bricker 
and his followers have launched an- 
other effort to get their views on 
treaty making written into the Con- 
stitution. 

They propose a change which prob- 
ably would have far-reaching effects 
on our dealings with other nations— 
and perhaps on the very nature of our 
government. Bricker and his friends 
say that these effects would be bene- 
ficial. Many of his opponents believe 
they would be disastrous. 

In brief, Senator Bricker and his 
supporters think we should strip away 
some of the President’s power to make 
treaties and executive agreements 
with foreign countries. They want 
Congress and the states to have more 
authority in handling our relations 
with other lands, and they want the 
President to have less. 

Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, the Chief Executive, with the 
consent of two thirds of the Senate, 
can put treaties into effect. The 
President can make foreign executive 
agreements on his own initiative, al- 
though he has congressional authority 
for most of the important ones. For 
example, the President makes trade 
agreements with other countries un- 
der the general direction of Congress. 
(These are similar to treaties but are 
called agreements. ) 

What major objections do Senator 
Bricker and his supporters raise con- 
cerning the present rules? What spe- 
cific changes do they recommend? 
Let’s take up their complaints and 
proposals one by one, along with the 
replies of people who defend the pres- 
ent system. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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The Bricker Amendment 


(Continued from page 1) 


FIRST COMPLAINT: “Federal officials 
are given too much leeway in the mak- 
ing of treaties and agreements. When 
dealing with foreign nations, a Presi- 
dent can even bargain away basic 
rights of the American citizen. Our 
Constitution doesn’t limit the subject 
matter of the pacts we make with 
countries abroad. Under our system 
of government, all ordinary laws must 
be in strict compliance with the terms 
of the Constitution. But this restric- 
tion doesn’t apply to treaties. 

“An example of how a treaty can 
violate the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution is a NATO pact that our 
nation has signed. Under the terms 
of this treaty, American servicemen 
can sometimes be tried in foreign 
courts without juries. Thus, they are 
denied a basic right which the Con- 
stitution is supposed to guarantee 
them. 

“As a result of our increasing world 
cooperation, there are growing de- 
mands for us to enter into treaties 
of various kinds. So the Constitution 
should clearly state that its provisions 
cannot be violated by any treaty. 
Otherwise, the American people and 
the states are not properly protected. 

“The proposed Bricker Amendment 
provides that ‘a treaty or other inter- 
national agreement which conflicts 
with this Constitution . . . shall not 
be... of any force or effect.’ This 
is an essential rule and it should be 
adopted at once.” 

REPLY: “It is true that the Consti- 
tution is worded so as to appear that 


treaties are not in any way bound by . 


Constitutional restrictions. In actual 
fact, however, this is not the case. 
The Supreme Court, on several oc- 
casions, has ruled to the contrary. In 
one decision, the majority of justices 
said that our government’s treaty- 
making power does not extend ‘so far 
as to authorize what the Constitution 
forbids.’ 

“There is no reason to believe that 





HARRIS &@ cone 
SENATOR John Bricker, Ohio Repub- 
lican, urges treaty restrictions 


the Supreme Court would hesitate to 
declare a treaty or other foreign agree- 
ment null and void, if—in the opinions 
of the justices—that pact substantially 
violated the Constitution or the rights 
of our citizens. 

“President Eisenhower says he 
wouldn’t object to an amendment con- 
taining the simple statement that ‘any 
treaty or executive agreement in con- 
flict with this Constitution shall have 
no force or effect.’ But this is a rule 
which the Supreme Court already ac- 


cepts, so there is no need to pass it 
as a formal amendment.” 

SECOND COMPLAINT: “The federal 
government can deliberately use its 
treaty power as a means of taking 
action, within our own country, which 
it has no Constitutional right to take 
otherwise. A good illustration is this: 

“A number of years ago, Congress 
passed a law to regulate the killing 
of migratory birds. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the law was uncon- 
stitutional, because such regulation 
was a state problem rather than na- 
tional. 

“Later, the President and Senate 
made a treaty with Canada agreeing 
to control the killing of migratory 
birds. To carry out our part in this 
agreement, Congress passed another 
law limiting the rights of American 
citizens to shoot such birds. The 
Supreme Court upheld this measure on 
grounds that the government had acted 
under its treaty power. 

“It must be made crystal clear in 
the Constitution that the federal gov- 
ernment cannot use the treaty power 
to impose conditions on states and 
individuals that it is not legally en- 
titled to impose on them otherwise. 
Until this restriction is adopted, it 
will be possible for ruthless or mis- 
guided leaders to involve our nation 
in all kinds of unconstitutional and 
dangerous activities. For instance, 
they might even give up part of our 
independence to a world government. 

“The Bricker Amendment would 
protect us against such dangers. As 
now proposed, it would include the 
following rule: Treaties which deal 
with national affairs, and which affect 
the rights of our citizens, are not to 
be valid unless Congress can already, 
under the Constitution, pass laws on 
the specific matters involved. Treaties 
touching on subjects which are of 
special concern to our states will not 
be effective unless the states approve 
them.” 

REPLY: “This rule would severely 
cripple our government in the han- 
dling of foreign affairs. President 
Eisenhower and his chief advisers 
strongly oppose its adoption. 

“Even though Uncle Sam can’t do 
anything by treaty which the Constitu- 
tion specifically forbids, our federal 
government can and does act more 
freely under its treaty powers than 
under its regular lawmaking author- 
ity. This is in line with the inten- 
tions of the founding fathers who 
wrote our Constitution. When an at- 
tempt was made in the Constitutional 
Convention to adopt a plan similar to 
the one now put forth by Senator 
Bricker, it was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

“The leaders at that time knew 
what it was like to have a central 
government too weak to deal with 
national and international problems. 
Such a government existed under the 
Articles of Confederation. So the 
framers of the Constitution realized 
the need of giving the federal gov- 
ernment sufficient power to cope with 
national and world problems. 

“If the Bricker Amendment had 
been in effect when the bird-regula- 
tion treaty was adopted, our nation 
could not have cooperated with Can- 
ada in stopping the ruthless killing 
of migratory birds unless every state 
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THE CARTOONIST suggests that a “Dutch” boy is needed to plug the dike and 


end Republican differences over the Bricker Amendment. 


Republicans answer 


that differences are bound to arise on occasion among members of the same party, 
and assert that the Democrats are often sharply divided among themselves. 


affected by the treaty agreed to go : 


along with it. 

“As matters actually stood, how- 
ever, the President simply decided 
that it was wise and proper to use 
the government’s treaty-making power 
under the Constitution to deal with 
this problem. Two thirds of the Sen- 
ate agreed with him. The Supreme 
Court upheld the government’s right 
to act as it did, and specifically pointed 
out that the treaty did not provide for 
any action which is forbidden by the 
Constitution. 

“Tf all 48 states must approve every 
treaty that might in some way or other 
affect their authority, the government 
will be about as ineffective in making 
and enforcing treaties as it was be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted in 
1789.” 

ANTI-BRICKER SUMMARY: “It is 
hard enough to make treaties now, 
without making it still tougher. Get- 
ting two thirds of the Senate to agree 
on anything is not an easy job. Senate 
opposition defeated the treaty which 
would have given the United States 
membership in the old League of Na- 
tions. Had we joined the League, we 
might have been able to avoid World 
War II. 

“Of the 23 treaties ratified by our 
Senate during a recent year, says Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, 12 
would have been unconstitutional un- 
der the Bricker Amendment. Of these 
12, Senator Bricker himself voted 
for 8. 

“There are already plenty of checks 
on treaty making. The President, 
who knows he must have wide sup- 
port throughout the nation in order 
to be re-elected, has to approve. So 
do two thirds of the senators. Then, 
if there is a conflict between a law 
and a treaty, the Supreme Court de- 
cides which is to prevail. In at least 


one such case, involving a Chinese im- 
migration pact, the Court decided in 
favor of the law. 

“No wording of the Constitution 
can ensure perfect results, but present 
treaty-making rules have stood the 
test of time extremely well. Trying to 
change them would be risky. It 
would endanger our government’s 
position of leadership in world affairs. 
There is even’ serious question 
whether, under the Bricker Amend- 
ment, we could join with other nations 
in setting up a workable atomic energy 
control system. 

“President Eisenhower recently 
spoke in substantially the following 
words: In foreign affairs the United 
States is a single nation—not 48. We 
must never agree to any kind of ar- 
rangement that would weaken our 
position as a unified country when we 
deal with other nations of the world.” 

PRO-BRICKER SUMMARY: “The bet- 
ter the laws and guiding rules that 
a nation has for its political system, 
the less chance there is that incom- 
petent and unscrupulous men can 
abuse their public positions. The rest 
of our Constitution is so sound and 
protective that it’s too bad to have 
the treaty-making provisions weaken 
it. 

“Opponents of the Bricker Amend- 
ment say that a change would be 
risky. Many of these same people, 
though, are constantly trying to 
change the good features of our na- 
tion’s social, economic, and _ political 
systems. After all, the Constitution 
has been amended 22 times already. 
Surely one more time isn’t going to 
ruin it. On the contrary, the changes 
proposed by Senator Bricker would 
greatly strengthen it. 

“Secretary of State Dulles is now 
opposed to making changes in the 
treaty-making provisions of our Con- 
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stitution. On the other hand, just 
before being appointed to his present 
office, he made a speech that would 
support such changes. He said, and 
we agree: 

'“*The treaty-making power is an 
extraordinary power, liable to abuse.’ 
Treaties ‘can override the Constitution 
...+ can take powers away from Con- 
gress and give them to the President 
... can take powers from the states 
and give them to the federal govern- 
ment or to some international body 
. » + Can cut across the rights given 
to the people by their Constitutional 
Bill of Rights.’ 

“Naturally, now that Mr. Dulles is 
Secretary of State—the President’s 
chief assistant on foreign affairs— 
he doesn’t want his own power 
curbed.” 

These are among the main argu- 
ments being hurled back and forth 
in the debate over our federal gov- 
ernment’s power to make treaties and 
other agreements with foreign nations. 
The dispute cuts across party lines. 
When it is brought to a vote in Con- 
gress, each side probably will receive 
quite a few Democratic votes and quite 
a few Republican. 





Readers Say— 











I believe that all high schools should 
offer courses in safe driving. Our high- 
ways are becoming more and more 
crowded with cars. We need trained 
drivers to help reduce accidents. 

Doris WITTIG, 
Shenandoah, Pennsylvania 


* 


I feel that a curfew, such as the one 
Philadelphia has adopted, can be a great 
help in keeping young people out of 
trouble. The biggest criticism made by 
opponents of the plan is that it hasn’t 
been strictly enforced in areas which 
have adopted a curfew. If the people 
of a city get behind such a law, it will 
work, Mary SMIRNOUS, 

Pontiac, Michigan 


* 


Even though juvenile delinquency is 
a problem in many cities, I don’t think 
a curfew should be adopted. Our city 
has a law which requires all persons 
under 16 years of age to be off the 
streets after 10 o’clock at night. I feel 
that such a curfew punishes all teen- 
agers under 16 for the crimes of a few 
of them. Steve KLINE, 

Logansport, Indiana 


* 


It isn’t a good idea to build up our Air 
Force at the expense of land and sea 
forces as the administration plans to do. 
We should be strong in all branches of 
the armed services. We don’t know now 
what kind of war we may be forced to 


fight in the years ahead, and we should 


be prepared for anything. 
DELORES PERKINS, 
Underwood, Iowa 


* 


I think one reason more people aren’t 
building bomb shelters near their homes 
is that they are afraid their neighbors 
wili laugh at them. All contractors ought 
to be required by law to put up a shelter 
with each new home they build. Then, 
owners of older houses might follow suit. 

BARBARA CORRIN, 
Chesaning, Michigan 


* 


I believe the administration is plan- 
ning its defense spending wisely. Its 
program will give us the greatest degree 
of national security at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. JACQUELINE LEE, 

Rockville, Indiana 


* 


We can help Italy fight communism 
and improve her living conditions by buy- 
ing more goods from her. here are 
not many firms in our country which 
would be hurt by increased imports from 
Italy. BARBARA ALBERISI, 

St. Louis, Missouri 





WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 





DISNEY’S “Lady and the Tramp” is the first CinemaScope cartoon feature 


Radio-TV-Movies 


**1 ADY and the Tramp” is Walt Dis- 

ime ney’s latest feature-length car- 
toon. It is a happy story of two dogs 
from opposite sides of the railroad 
tracks in a mid-American city in 1910. 
Lady is a beautiful, well-bred spaniel 
from a wealthy home, while Tramp is 
a happy-go-lucky mongrel who leads a 
carefree, wandering existence. What 
happens when they meet and encounter 
a series of adventures makes good 
entertainment for film viewers of all 
ages. 

This color cartoon has a lively musi- 
cal score. Several tunes are expected 
to achieve wide popularity. Besides 
Lady and the Tramp, there is a 
colorful assortment of odd animal 
characters, including Si and Am, a 
pair of slinky Siamese cats. Those 
who have seen previews of the film 
predict that it will meet with the 
same success enjoyed by such earlier 
Disney hits as “Peter Pan” and “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 


© 


This evening, May 16, the fifteenth 
birthday of “The Telephone Hour” 
will be celebrated with a star-studded 
musical cast over NBC radio stations 


from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. (EDT). Lily 
Pons, Jose Iturbi, Eileen Farrell, 
Brian Sullivan, and Michael Rabin 
will be featured. 

Tonight’s birthday presentation will 
be a reflection of the kind of program 
that “The Telephone Hour” has of- 
fered listeners in its 785 previous con- 
secutive, weekly broadcasts. In the 
past 15 years, 112 distinguished 
artists have appeared on this noted 
radio concert series. The broadcasts 
now originate in Carnegie Hall in New 
York City. 


* 


A number of television programs 
will soon be going off the air. Some 
will return in the fall as the 1955-56 
TV season gets under way. There will 
also be a number of outstanding new 
programs on the air in September. 

One ambitious new program sched- 
uled for this fall is “Warner Brothers 
Presents.” It will be a weekly, one- 
hour dramatic offering. Another new- 
comer to the TV schedules will be 
“Mickey Mouse Club,” a program for 
young folks of all ages. It will be 
presented five days a week by Walt 
Disney. 





Science in 





the News 








DRUG which prevents blood from 
clotting dangerously has been 
developed from seaweed. Called kelp, 
the seaweed has furnished the basic 
material for production of the new 
chemical. Tests have shown that it 
is non-poisonous even in large doses. 
The seaweed drug promises to be 
a relatively cheap medicine for such 
dangerous conditions as thrombosis 
in which blood clots in the veins. The 
new chemical is not yet available for 
sale to the public. 


* 


Today’s jet pilots are being taught 
strange methods of downing enemy 
bombers because air eombat is be- 
coming so rapid. Pilots must be mas- 
ters of a number of electronic gadgets 
designed to aid them in being sharp- 
shooters. 

The old days of coming in on an 
enemy bomber with a spattering of 
bullets are gone and today’s pilot sel- 
dom, if ever, actually sees the target 
he attacks. Fighter planes now ap- 
proach enemy bombers at right angles 
faster than 1,000 feet a second—ac- 


tually faster than a bullet travels. This 
is so fast that a pilot must line up his 
target by radar and start firing as far 
as 30 miles away. 

With combat starting at such dis- 
tances, the Air Force is finding it 
necessary to use supersonic rockets 
for this type of warfare rather than 
the usual firing weapons, 


* 


Chrysler Corporation says it will 
have tubeless radios in some of its 
1956 cars. These sets, which put only 
a tenth of the drain on batteries that 
regular radios do, will not be standard 
equipment until later. 


* 


A new machine will soon be in- 
stalled in most German mines. It 
produces cool air—a blessing to miners 
faced with the problem of having to 
work in the often unbearable. heat 
of deep mining shafts. The machine 
looxs like a giant movie projector on 
wheels. 

If successful, this device is expected 
to be used in the mines of many lands. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The diversity (di-ver’si-ti) of 
political opinion caused the govern- 
ment to be weak. (a) viciousness (b) 
lack (c) variety (d) type. 


2. His decision may affect (A-fékt’) 
the outcome of the negotiations. (a) 
delay (b) influence (c) switch (d) 
prevent. 


8. The change was effected 
(é-fékt’ed) by the orders of the Presi- 
dent. (a) influenced (b) halted (c) 
made (d) weakened. 


4. He purported (pur-pért’ed) to be 
an agent of the government. (a) in- 
tended (b) signed up (c) pretended 
(d) ceased. 


5. Reconciling (rék’iin-sil-ing ) 
military and economic needs in the 
NATO countries is difficult. (a) dis- 
cussing (b) determining (c) balanc- 
ing (d) agreeing on. 


6. Trying to allay (4-l4) the coun- 
tries’ fears presents another problem. 
(a) arouse (b) quiet (c) recognize 
(d) discover. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
r pot correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a Baltic nation 
taken over by the Soviet Union. 


1. Nations dominated by Russia are 
COTNOG i ciccettreencisechichin lands. 


2. The proposed _____.____. Amend- 
ment would limit the President’s treaty- 
making powers. 


3. Dissatisfied industrial workers in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia commit many 
acts of destruction, known as ____—, 
against their communist employers and 
rulers, 


a ll 
house of Congress is necessary before 
a proposed Constitutional amendment 
may be sent to the states. 


5. A strongly anti-communist land bor- 
dering Russia in the Middle East. 


6. A midwestern wheat-growing state. 
7. Capital of Nebraska. 


8. Baltic nation still recognized as such 
by our government, although it was 
forcibly made into a Soviet Russian state. 


9. An “Iron Curtain” country in Eu- 
rope, separated by land from other coun- 
tries in that group. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Jerusalem. VERTICAL: 1. 
Jordan; 2. Egypt; 3. Morocco; 4. Austin; 
5. Spain; 6. Sharett; 7. Tel Aviv: 8. 
Negev; 9. Maine. 
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The Story of the Week 


Senator George 


Georgia’s Democratic Senator Wal- 
ter George has a big voice in shaping 
our foreign policies in his position as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Though Senator George is a Demo- 
crat, he feels that political rivalry with 
the Republicans has no place in inter- 
national affairs. In fact, President 
Eisenhower depends heavily on the 
Georgia lawmaker to get members of 
both parties behind administration 
foreign policies. White House officials 
often refer to Senator George as “Ike’s 
favorite Democrat” because of his 
support of President Eisenhower’s 
global programs. 

Born 77 years 
ago on a Georgia 
tenant farm, 
George managed to 
go to college to 
study law despite 
a lack of money. It 
is said that he be- 
came such a good 
lawyer in his home- 
town of Vienna 
that other lawyers there urged him 
to go into politics—he was taking 
away all their law business. 

George held a number of legal and 
judicial posts before becoming a judge 
of the supreme court of his state. In 
1922, he ran for the U. S. Senate and 
was elected. He has been a member 
of that body ever since. In fact, he 
has served longer in the Senate than 
any other living member of that 
branch of Congress. 

George at first opposed U. S. par- 
ticipation in global organizations, but 
he later changed his mind. In World 
War II and since that time, he has 
been a strong supporter of the United 
Nations. His desire for world peace 
is strengthened by the fact that he 
lost one of his two sons in action 
during the last global conflict. 





HeE 


Walter F. George 


Pay-as-You-See TV 


Should we pay to see television pro- 
grams just as we do to watch movies 
shown in theaters? The Federal Com- 
munications Commission—the govern- 
ment agency that supervises radio and 
TV activities—is now sounding out 
Americans on plans for pay-as-you- 
see television. 

The FCC is considering a number 
of different plans in which the viewer 
pays a fee to watch video. Generally, 
they operate in this way: A TV sta- 
tion sends out a program which is 
“scrambled” so it doesn’t make sense 
on your television set. You can get 
the picture unscrambled by paying 
a fee. 

Under this plan, fees paid by the 
viewers, instead of revenues from ad- 
vertisers who support commercially 
sponsored shows, would pay for the 
programs. Pay-as-you-see producers 
say they could present various types 
of shows, including educational pro- 
grams, that are seldom seen on TV 
at the present time. 

Supporters of this idea contend: 
“Pay-as-you-see TV would help pro- 
vide us with more good television 
shows, and would reduce the number 
of annoying commercials. Many people 
would be willing to pay for such pro- 


”” 


grams. 


Opponents argue: “Subscription 
television programs would take over 
the best TV time from commercially 
sponsored shows, thus forcing many of 
them off the air. Then the public 
would have to pay to see many of the 
types of programs that can now be 
seen free.” 


Satellite Countries 


Here are some basic facts about 
Russia’s European satellite countries 
(see page 1 story): 

East Germany. . Population: About 
19 million. 
—slightly larger than Virginia. Capi- 
tal: East Berlin, about 776,000. Other 
cities: Leipzig, 607,700, and Dresden, 
510,000. Chief products: grain, pota- 
toes, and livestock. Leading indus- 
tries: textiles, paper, ceramics, and 
glass. 

Poland. Population: over 26 million. 
Area: 119,703 square miles—a little 
smaller than New Mexico. Capital: 
Warsaw, 650,000. Other important 
cities: Lodz, 620,000, and Krakow, 
331,000. Chief products: wheat, sugar 
beets, rye, and livestock. Leading in- 
dustries: steel and chemicals. 

’zechoslovakia. Population: 12,400,- 
000. Area: 49,330 square miles— 
slightly larger than Louisiana. Capi- 
tal: Prague, 932,000. Other cities: 
Bruun, 272,200, and Ostrava, 183,800. 
Chief products: sugar beets, wheat, 
and livestock. Leading industries: 
steel, textiles, machinery, and shoes. 

Hungary. Population: 914 million. 
Area: 35,893 square miles—about the 
size of Indiana. Capital: Budapest, 
over 1 million. Other cities: Szeged, 
132,700, and Debrecen, 119,570. Chief 
products: grain, potatoes, and live- 
stock. Leading industry: flour milling. 

Bulgaria. Population slightly under 
71% million. Area: 42,741 square miles 
—a little larger than Ohio. Capital: 
Sofia, 435,000. Other cities: Philipo- 
polis, 125,440, and Stalin, 77,800. Chief 
products: grains, tobacco, cotton, and 
flax. Leading industry: flour milling: 

Romania. Population: under 16% 
million. Area: 91,654 square miles— 
somewhat smaller than Oregon. Capi- 
tal: Bucharest, nearly 11% million. 
Other cities: Cluj, 111,000, and Jassy, 
109,000. Chief products: wheat, rye, 
flax, hemp, and tobacco. Leading in- 
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RARE PHOTO from tiny Nepal, which lies be+ween India and Chinese Tibet. 
The family is grinding the year’s supply of grain, a major food, in the same 
primitive manner that has been followed in Nepal for centuries. 


dustries: chemicals and oil refining. 

Albania. Population: 1,246,000. 
Area: 10,629 square miles—about the 
size of Maryland. Capital: Tirana, 
40,000. Other cities: Scutari, 30,000, 
and Koritsa, 28,000. Chief products: 
corn, wheat, tobacco, and olives. Very 
little industry. 


A Peek Into the Future 


Almost every American, at some 
time or other, dreams of what life 
will be like 10, 20, or more years from 
now. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, an organization made up of 
business firms throughout the nation, 
recently gave its version of what life 
will be like in 1975—20 years from 
now. This is what the Chamber pre- 
dicts for us: 

There will be new devices, such as 
windows that open and close auto- 
matically as the temperature changes, 
to make the home more comfortable. 
Dishes and clothes will be washed and 
dried automatically by radio waves. 
There will be no light switches. A 
wave of the hand will turn lights and 
other electric devices on and off. 





U. S. ARMY 
ARMED FORCES DAY (see page 8 history) is next Saturday, May 21, and 
many Americans, such as the family shown, will have a chance to visit Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine bases to see displays of our defense equipment 


The sleek 1975 automobile will be 
guided over highways by a series of 
magic eyes. A “brain” in the car 
will park it for you without any effort 
on your part. 

Atomic energy will run planes, 
trains, and ships, as well as factories 
and electric power plants. Swift planes 
will take you from New York to Paris 
in about three hours. 

All told, Americans will enjoy 
greater prosperity by 1975 than ever 
before in our history. Though ma- 
chines will have taken over many 
production-line jobs by that time, there 
will be a shortage of workers because 
many new industries will be offering 
job opportunities to increasing num- 
bers of Americans. 


Girl Visitors 


Next month, a number of teen-aged 
girls will get their first glimpse of 
the New York City skyline and other 
points of interest in the United States. 
The visitors will be Girl Guides, simi- 
lar to our Girl Scouts, from Finland, 
Sweden, France, West Germany, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

The visits are part of an interna- 
tional exchange program between the 
U. S. Girl Scouts and similar groups 
in 34 other nations. It is financed by 
contributions of Girl Scouts and their 
sister organizations in other lands: 

The visiting Girl Guides will be 
guests of our Girl Scouts. For two 
months, the visitors will live in the 
homes of individual Scouts, attend 
their group meetings, and take part in 
camping and other scouting activities. 


Army for SEATO? 


Three weeks from today, on June 6, 
military representatives of the eight 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
countries are scheduled to meet at 
Bangkok, Thailand. They will go over 
plans for setting up a standing SEATO 
defense force. 

Though the details of the proposed 
SEATO military organization are 
secret, the new plans call for large 
numbers of aircraft to be stationed 
in Singapore, Thailand, and the Phil- 
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ippines. An army, said to be bigger 
than the one we had in the Pacific 
area at the height of World War II, 
is also on the defense blueprints. Its 
headquarters, it is believed, will be 
located in Thailand. 

Uncle Sam would supply most of 
the planes for the SEATO forces. 
We and other member countries would 
contribute fighting men and arms to 
the defense group. 

SEATO members, in addition to the 
U. S., are Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan, and Thailand. When it was first 
set up last year, the defense group 
agreed to work as a team in case of 
trouble in the Pacific area. Thus far, 
however, SEATO has not yet set up 
a standing military force to put down 
aggression. That is why the meeting 
will be held at Bangkok next month, 


Viet Nam’s Leaders 


Two men whose names have been 
prominent in the news from troubled 
southern Viet Nam in recent weeks 
are Ngo Dinh Diem and Bao Dai. 

Diem was named premier of Viet 
Nam last June, about a month before 
the French-supervised Indochinese 
land was split in two—part communist 
and part free. Since that time, the 
54-year-old Viet Namese leader has 
tried to unite free southern Viet Nam 
under a strong government. 

A short time ago, widespread fight- 
ing broke out between Diem’s support- 
ers and armed bands, some of which 
are said to be closely linked with Bao 
Dai. Our government favors Diem, 
a staunch anti-communist who also 
advocates a complete break with 
France. The French, on the other 
hand, support Bao, because he is will- 
ing to cooperate with them. 

Diem is generally regarded, even 
by his enemies, as an honest, patriotic 
leader. However, his critics charge 
that he lacks the experience necessary 
to lead his troubled land effectively, 
and that he is unable to unite various 
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PREMIER Ngo Dinh Diem of South 


Viet Nam, supported by the United 
States, appeared last week to have been 
successful in defeating rebel forces 
which tried to overthrow him 


opposing groups in southern Viet 
Nam. Supporters say this isn’t true. 
Diem, they contend, has shown his 
ability to steer his country through 
troubled times against almost impos- 
sible odds. 

France named Bao as Viet Nam’s 
chief of state in 1949. Though offi- 
cially the head of his country in the 
years that followed, Bao left most day- 
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DRAMATIC VIEW of Chicago in a thunderstorm. Lightning dances over the 
well-known Wrigley Building clock (left) and lights up the city’s business arva. 


to-day governing duties to other offi- 
cials. A member of Indochina’s royal 
family, 41-year-old Bao has always co- 
operated closely with the French. 

Opponents criticize him because he 
spends much of his time vacationing 
in French resort areas. They say he 
is not much more than a French 
“stooge” who has no real following 
in southern Viet Nam. Supporters 
argue that he is the only Viet Namese 
leader who can unite all opposing fac- 
tions in his country. 


New Foreign Aid Chief 


John Hollister, Ohio lawyer and 
former Republican congressman from 
that state, is slated to be the nation’s 
foreign aid chief. He will replace 
Harold Stassen, who heads a new gov- 
ernment agency which concerns itself 
chiefly with ways of bringing about 
world peace. 

Stassen’s old agency—the Foreign 
Operations Administration—is sched- 
uled to go out of business by June 30. 
After that time, our overseas assist- 
ance programs will be directed by a 
special office—the International Co- 
operation Administration—within the 
State Department. Hollister will head 
that office. 

Though the Ohio lawyer will not 
formally take over his foreign aid post 
until later on, he is already on the job. 
He is helping Stassen to wind up the 
affairs of FOA and to transfer its 
work to the new office. 

Before taking over his present as- 
signment, 65-year-old Hollister served 
with ex-President Herbert Hoover’s 
group for streamlining government 
offices to improve their operating effi- 
ciency and to cut costs. He repre- 
sented Ohio in the U. S. House of 
Representatives from 1931 until 1937. 


Teen-Age Drivers 


Young motorists in the nation’s 
capital want to convince their parents 
and community leaders that they are 
safe drivers. They have set up a spe- 
cial safety council made up of student 
representatives from the city’s high 
schools. 

The teen-agers decided to have a 
yearly traffic safety assembly at each 


school to encourage safe driving 
among young people and to demon- 
strate their skills as drivers. They 
have also agreed to student-parent 
pledges, in which both the teen-agers 
and their parents promise to drive 
safely. 


Next Week’s 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with: (1) U. S. economic aid to 
foreign lands. (2) Should an individ- 
ual accused of disloyalty have the right 
to face his accuser? 


Articles 











SMILES 








A man went home from a “Spring 
Clearance Sale” at a men’s store wear- 
ing a new hat that made him look like 
an idiot. When his wife asked him how 
he could possibly buy such a hat, he 
explained: 

“The salesman put it on me and when 
I saw myself in the mirror, I looked too 
stupid to argue with him.” 


* 


Definition of junk: Something you 
keep for ten years and then throw out 
two weeks before you need it. 


* 


Dad: When I was a boy, ten cents was 
big money. 
Jim: How dimes have changed! 


* 


Sign on office door of atomic scientist 
away on vacation: “Gone fission.” 


* 


“T always eat in this restaurant. You 
know, in lots of restaurants the waiters 
grab the plates away from you before 
you have finished.” 

“And they don’t do that here?” 

“Oh, yes they do, but here you don’t 
mind it so ane 


* 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” shouted the 
street-corner salesman, “I have here a 
flexible comb that will stand any kind 
of treatment. You can bend it double, 
you can hit it with a jhammer, you can 
twist it, you can.. 

“Can you comb your hair with it?” 
asked an interested listener. 


* 


“You are the greatest inventor in the 
world,” exclaimed a newspaperman to 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


“Oh, no, my friend, I’m not,” said 
Professor Bell. “I’ve never been a re- 
porter.” 
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ILL 1955 be Tony Trabert’s “big 

year’? It seems to be starting 
that way. Trabert, the nation’s 
second-ranking tennis player in 1954, 
had won nine tournaments in a row 
up to last week. Among his victories 
are six consecutive wins over Vic 
Seixas, the top-ranked U. S. player. 


* 


For those of you who are to be 
counselers in summer camps, a new 
book entitled “Physical Education for 
High School Students” may be useful. 
Prepared by experts in the athletic 
field, it has the history, rules, skills, 
strategy, equipment, courtesies, and 
safety of 20 different sports. There 
are also chapters on keeping fit, danc- 
ing, and recreational games. 

The book is published by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D.C. It costs 
$3 in hard covers or $2.50 in paper 
covers. 

+. 


This week—on May-20 and 21— 


the best amateur golfers of the United 
States and Great Britain will meet 
in team matches on the famous golf 
course at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

At stake will be the Walker Cup, 
a trophy donated in 1920 by Herbert 
Walker, one-time president of the 
U. S. Golf Association. The matches 
between the U. S. and Britain have 
been played nearly every year since 
1922 with the only major lapse coming 
during World War II. 


+ 


Eddie Yost, third baseman of the 
Washington Senators, has—as these 
words are written—played in every 
game in which his team has appeared 
sifice the middle of the 1949 season 
At the beginning of May, his consecu- 
tive games numbered 828—the longest 
current streak among big-leaguers. 

Though the 28-year-old Yost is well 
ahead of any other active player in 
consecutive games, he is still far below 
the mark set by the late Lou Gehrig 
of the New York Yankees. The latter 
did not miss a game from June 1925 
to May 1939. His string of consecu- 
tive games totaled 2,130. 
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THE WASHINGTON Senatere’ "Eddie 
Yost has played in over 800 consecutive 
games since mid-season in 1949 
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NON-COMMUNIST areas of Europe, the Asian Middle East, and North Africa are shown in gray. Russia and Russian- 


controlled areas are in black. 


Estonia are now states of the Soviet Union. 


Eastern Europe 


(Continued from page 1) 


While the people of eastern Austria 
are not so badly off as most others be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, those who live 
in the Baltic nations of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia are in a worse fix. 
Russia overran these small lands in 
World War II, and annexed them to 
the Soviet Union. Most western 
lands, including the United States, do 
not recognize Soviet annexation of the 
three little Baltic countries. 

Yugoslavia was also a Russian satel- 
lite for several years after World War 
II, but broke away from Soviet domi- 
nation in 1948. Since that time it 
has pursued a course independent of 
Moscow, though it continues to have 
a communist government. 

The Russian-satellite lands form a 
barrier between the countries of 
western Europe and the Soviet Union. 
They stretch down across Europe in 
a strip, 300 to 600 miles wide, from 
the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea. Only 
little Albania, next-door neighbor of 
Italy, is entirely separate from the 
others. 

The satellite area is about the size 
of Texas and New Mexico combined. 
It is mainly a farming region, but 
Czechoslovakia is industrially ad- 
vanced. Cities with more than one 
million people include Budapest in 
Hungiry and Bucharest in Romania. 

Before World War I! these coun- 
tries were independent. Today they 
are wader the thumb of the Soviet 
Union, What brought about this 
change? 

An important factor was the occu- 
pation by Russian troops during 
World War II of all these lands ex- 
cept Albania. Soviet military power 
was vised to strengthen native com- 
munists, and put them in high posi- 
tions. 

Sometimes the native Reds enlisted 
the support of other political parties, 
but the latter soon found their leaders 


pushed aside with the communists in 
full control. Top posts usually went 
to native communists who had spent 
years in Moscow. They then “invited” 
the Russians to return as military and 
technical advisers. Thus, the Soviet 
Union tightened its hold on eastern 
Europe. 

Like Russia, the satellite nations 
have been isolated from the western 
nations to a large degree. Free traf- 
fic between eastern and western Eu- 
rope was shut off. Nevertheless, 
thousands of refugees have made their 
way to the lands of western Europe 
in the past 10 years. From these 
refugees, from reports smuggled into 
western lands, and from a careful 
study of communist newspapers and 
radio broadcasts, it is possible to get 
a good idea of what life is like in 
eastern Europe and to judge what 
prospects lie ahead for the satellite 
nations. Here is how communism 
has affected certain areas of life in 
these lands: 

Government. The governments of 
the satellite countries are modeled on 
the ruling system of the Soviet Union. 
Speaking of Poland, Josef Swiatlo, 
who fied from that country to the west 
after serving as a high-ranking official 
under the Reds, said: 

“The whole mechanism of national 
life down to the last detail is regu- 
lated by Soviet (officials) . .. The 
Kremlin not only rules Poland; it 
rules in Poland . . . The Soviet Polit- 
buro (a top group of Russian officials), 
Soviet advisers, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in Warsaw (Poland’s capital) ... 
make decisions and give instructions.” 

Elections in the satellite lands are 
like those in Russia with only the can- 
didates of the ruling group on the 
ballot. The communists run each 
country, though they frequently use 
another name for the governing clique 
—for example, the People’s Demo- 
cratic Front in Romania, and the Na- 
tional Front in Poland. 

Just as in Russia, there are bitter 
rivalries among the communists them- 
selves, and there are frequent shake- 


However, the United States does not recognize Russian claims that Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Red troops are expected to leave eastern Austria this year. 


ups in government. Many Red leaders 
have disappeared or have been ex- 
ecuted after “confessing” their crimes 
in true Soviet fashion. Recently 
Premier Nagy of Hungary was ousted 
from office in a Red shake-up. 
Industry. Industrial production has 
been stressed during recent years in 
eastern Europe, but it has risen to 
nowhere near the extent that the Red 
leaders desire. Bad planning, anti- 
quated machinery, lack of coal, and 
worn-out railroads have all figured in 
the failure to meet production goals. 
In general, the Russian overlords 
have steered industrial growth so that 
it will strengthen the Soviet war ma- 
chine. Moreover, the industrial pro- 
gram in each country has had to fol- 
low the changes in Russian policy. 
When Stalin emphasized heavy in- 
dustry (steel making, manufacture of 
machinery, etc.) in Russia, the satel- 
lite lands had to follow suit. When 
Malenkov followed Stalin and the em- 
phasis shifted to consumer goods 
(cars, clothing, TV sets, refrigerators, 
etc.), the satellites had to make a simi- 
lar shift. Now—with Malenkov’s fall 


in favor—the line has changed once 
more, and the emphasis is again on 
heavy industry—and again the satel- 
lites are changing their industrial 
plans to go along with Russia. 

Workers in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and other countries are bitter about 
their situation. They oppose the 
speed-up systems which have been 
adopted in industry for the purpose of 
bringing about higher production, and 
they complain that wages are low. 
Frequent cases of sabotage (destruc- 
tion of machinery) by embittered 
workers have been reported. In a 
Czech steel plant, for example, ma- 
chines were ruined by sand poured 
into oil pumps. 

Farming. Russian-sponsored at- 
tempts to set up collective farms and 
boost crop output have met with in- 
creasing resistance among farmers, 
especially in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. In many places, farmers 
have hidden their produce rather than 
turn much of it over to the state as 
the Red governments have decreed 
they shall do. In some areas, farmers 
have been charged with burning crops 
to avoid giving them to the state. 

One Red radio report, meant for 
Czech ears only but overheard by 
western listeners, complained that a 
certain town had delivered to the gov- 
ernment only 4 per cent of its milk 
quota, 10 per cent of its egg quota, and 
9 per cent of its poultry quota. This 
situation is probably not unusual. 

In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, op- 
position to the farm policy has been 
so strong that the Red rulers have had 
to give ground. The governments 
have offered to cancel the unpaid 
quotas of past years, if the farmers 
will pay up this year. 

Military. The armed strength of 
the satellite lands has_ increased 
steadily. According to Lord Ismay, 
Secretary-General of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the num- 
ber of satellite divisions “has almost 
doubled since 1947, bringing their 
total to about 80 divisions.” 

Poland is the strongest military 
power among the satellites. It has 
24 divisions of troops and the strong- 
est air force in eastern Europe. Rus- 
sian officers hold the top posts in the 
Polish army. 

The Reds claim that East Germany 
has no army, but the fact is that this 
country has a military organization 
of close to 150,000, camouflaged as a 
police force. Actually, this force has 
nothing to do with maintaining public 
order, as that job is left to the civil 
police. The East German troops are 
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OIL from refineries in Romania is a valuable asset to communist Russia, for it 
helps to fill the needs of both military forces and industry 
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commanded by German officers under 
Russian military supervision. 

Last week representatives of Russia 
and the satellite nations met in War- 
saw to set up a communist military 
alliance. 

Living conditions. Drabness and 
boredom characterize life in eastern 
Europe according to refugees. There 
have been food scarcities almost con- 
tinually since World War II. High 
prices and low wages make daily exist- 
ence a constant struggle. Thousands 
of families are bitter and restless. 

Of course, Red officials and a small 
favored group live well. But for the 
average family there are no luxuries. 
A recent traveler to Warsaw reported 
that a small piece of chocolate which 
would cost five or ten cents in the 
United States costs the equivalent of 
two U. S. dollars in Poland. 

Per capita personal consumption 
(mostly food and clothing) in nearly 
all the satellite nations is below what 
it was before World War II. On the 
other hand, it has risen by about 11 
per cent in western Europe, and by 
more than 40 per cent in the United 
States over the same period. 

Widespread resentment has been 
created in Poland and elsewhere by 
the steps that the communist govern- 
ments have taken to stamp out reli- 
gion. Many church officials have been 
imprisoned for defying Red officials. 

It is clear that eastern Europe is 
beset with troubles today. It is equally 
plain that millions of the satellite 
peoples are dissatisfied with their 
governments and would gladly change 
rulers if they could. What chance do 
these people have of ousting the Reds 
and setting up free governments? 


Secret Police 


According to the _ best-informed 
sources, prospects are not bright at 
this time for the overthrow of the 
communist regimes. The ever-present 
secret police keep a close watch for 
trouble, and the Red rulers are not 
reluctant to use force to put down any 
threat to their power. Moreover, the 
communists have tight control over 
the armed forces. 

Our government plainly does not 
like the communist regimes of eastern 
Europe, but we have acted cautiously 
in encouraging revolt. We do not 
want to encourage an uprising unless 
the chances of success are greater than 
they now appear to be. While there 
is undoubtedly widespread discontent, 
our officials have seen no clear evidence 
that any centrally directed resistance 
movement is operating in the satellite 
lands. Well-informed observers do 
not think local communist govern- 
ments can be overthrown at this time 
by spontaneous uprisings unless there 
should also be revolts“in the armed 
forces of the satellite nations. 

Our best policy, it is believed, is to 
continue to give the people of the 
Russian-dominated lands encourage- 
ment and hope, and let them know 
what is going on both in the outside 
world and behind the scenes in their 
own countries. We shall continue to 
beam broadcasts into these areas 
through the Voice of America, the 
U. S. government radio organization, 
and will encourage support of Radio 
Free Europe and the balloon barrage. 

Through these activities, we may 
be preparing the way for the forces 
of freedom to get out from under 
communist control—when the time 
is ripe—and restore the free govern- 
ments which they once knew. (For 
further basic facts about each of the 
satellite countries, see note on page 4). 
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SVOLVAER, an island fishing port in mountainous northern Norway 


A Student in Norway 


Wisconsin Teen-Ager Gives Her Views on Scandinavian Land 


After Vacationing There During the Summer 


(Sue Nesbitt of Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, writes of Norway in the fifth 
and final of a series of articles by 
American Field Service students who 
spent last summer in Europe.) 


URING my stay in Norway this 

summer I was the guest of two 
different families, and feel that I got 
a fairly good idea of the average way 
of life. The young people took turns 
doing household tasks, such as help- 
ing with the dishes, cleaning the 
house, and working in the yard. Dur- 
ing the school year, however, I was 
told that the mother does the dishes, 
because the children have too much 
studying to do at home. 

Relations between parents and chil- 
dren seemed to be quite informal, but 
the relationship varies just as is the 
case in American homes. I found a 
very pleasant family atmosphere in 
both homes that I visited. 

Most Norwegians are very sports- 
minded, and whole families often go 
to the mountains for a skiing vaca- 
tion at Easter time. This is a fa- 
vorite sport, and even the smallest 
children tumble about on tiny skis. 
Tennis, swimming, and boating are 
also popular. The Norwegians play 
a type of football, but baseball is not 
popular with them. 

Elementary schooling is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 
14. A student then may choose a 3- 
year additional course, which empha- 
sizes practical trades, or a 5-year 
course which may be centered around 
Latin and the classics, English and 
the liberal arts, or science. After 
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finishing the 5-year period of study 
at age 19, a high number of students 
go on to a university. 

Schools are co-educational and quite 
informal in some ways. Girls, for 
example, are permitted to wear jeans 
to school. I visited a school just after 
it opened in August for the fall term, 
and found it quite like American 
schools in many respects. However, 
the pupils are expected to rise when 
the teacher enters the room, and re- 
lations between teacher and pupil are 
not quite as informal as in the United 
States. Also, the studies appeared to 
me to be more difficult than in our 
schools. 

Norway has been extremely short 
of housing since World War II, and 
it is practically impossible for young 
couples to start married life in homes 
or apartments of their own. They 
often live with one or the other of 
their parents for several years or 
more. The government regulates 
building, and getting a permit to con- 
struct one’s own home requires quite a 
bit of time. 

Fishing and farming are the chief 
occupations of Norway. There are 
some well-to-do people, many with 
moderate incomes, and some who are 
poor; but there are no slums as we 
know them. Every Norwegian has 
the opportunity to climb higher on the 
economic ladder, if he has the ability 
and willingness to work hard. 

Norway is governed democratically, 
with a king who serves as a symbol 
of unity, a prime minister as the chief 
executive, and a parliament to make 
the laws. The Norwegians are proud 
of their democracy, and hate commu- 
nism as much as we do. I was struck 
by the interest that young people 
show in international problems. One 
Norwegian girl I visited wants to be- 
come a linguist for the United Na- 
tions. 

Just as we have dollars as the base 
of our money, the Norwegians have 
crowns (kroner). One crown is equal 
to 100 Norwegian pennies (ore). 
Coins smaller than the crown include 
the equivalent of pennies, dimes, and 
quarters. In value, an American dol- 
lar is equal to about 7 Norwegian 
crowns. 








When You Work. 


By Walter E. Myer 














E next few months will be event- 
ful ones for most of you. Many 
will soon be graduating from bigh 
school. Some will be entering college 
in the fall, and a considerable num- 
ber of young men will face the pros- 
pect of military training. Many 
others of you will, of course, be re- 
turning to high school in September. 
Whether you are graduating from 
high school or not this year, large 
numbers of you will soon be looking 
for employment of either a temporary 
or permanent nature. Most of you 
no doubt have a good idea of the type 
of job you hope to secure. You will 
have more success in finding a job— 
and in holding it—if you keep certain 
suggestions in mind: 


(1) Know what you are equipped 
to do, and be able to relate your quali- 
fications to the job for which you are 
applying. 

Nearly everyone who has ever in- 
terviewed job applicants has heard 
the statement: “I’m willing to do any- 
thing.” One who approaches a job 
with this idea in mind undoubtedly 
has good intentions, but a willingness 
to do anything—without other quali- 
fications—is unlikely to impress a 
prospective employer. 

The latter will be more interested 
to know the answers to such questions 
as these: What courses did you take 
in school? What 
previous job ex- 
perience—if any— 
have you had? 
What are your in- 
terests as indi- 
cated, perhaps, by 
your school courses 
and hobbies? If 
you are specific on 
these points and 
can show how your 
qualifications fit you for the job in 
question, you are going to make a 
better impression than if you merely 
make the statement that you are “will- 
ing to do anything.” 
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(2) Continue to learn, once you se- 
cure a job. 


Once their schooling is over, some 
young people feel that they have com- 
pleted their education. How they are 
deluding themselves! 

Any employment you secure will 
open up opportunities for you to learn 
more. Take advantage of them. Bene- 
fit by the experience of older fellow 
employes. Read any material that 
will tell you more about the field of 
business in which you work. You may 
be able to take evening courses that 
will better fit you for your job. 
Broaden your horizons by keeping up 
with current affairs. Such effort will 
help you to grow in your career. 


(3) Accept responsibility, and show 
you don’t need constant supervision. 


Every employer puts a high value 
on workers who can learn to handle 
their jobs without always having to 
be told exactly what to do. If you 
shun responsibility, you may be sure 
that few advancements will come your 
way. The willingness and the ability 
to perform your duties with a mini- 
mum of supervision are among the 
most important qualities for success 
in any kind of work. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - As a Linguist 


KNOWLEDGE of foreign lan- 
guages helps open the door to 
many interesting jobs. In three voca- 
tions such a knowledge is a primary 
requirement. They are interpreting, 
translating, and teaching languages. 
Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will depend upon the kind of work 
you intend to do. Teaching is by far 
the largest field where a knowledge of 
a foreign tongue is a basic require- 
ment. Translators, as the name indi- 
cates, translate letters, books, articles, 
or other written matter from one lan- 
guage to another. Interpreters fol- 
low speeches or conversations as they 
are made in one tongue, and almost 
immediately repeat them in another. 
Your qualifications should include 
a “knack” for learning foreign lan- 
guages. If you find the study of 
French, Spanish, or some other tongue 
in high school tedious and difficult, 
chances are that you are not cut out 
for a career in languages. If, on the 
other hand, you enjoy studying other 
tongues and find that they are not 
too difficult to learn, you may have the 
requirements for success in this field. 
Your training, if you want to be- 
come a language teacher, will be simi- 
lar to that required of other teachers 
—an A.B. degree in college and pos- 
sibly additional study for a higher 
degree. Foreign language teachers 
often do their additional study in the 
country where the tongue in which 
they specialize is spoken. 
Both translating and interpreting 
require a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish and at least one other tongue. 


Many positions, particularly those at 
the top, require that the linguist be 
a master of two or more foreign lan- 
guages, 

The interpreter must, perhaps, be 
more skilled than the translator, since 
he has little time to think as he shifts 
from one language to another. Both 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE expert em- 
ployed by the government’s Voice of 
America radio service. It broadcasts 
news programs, editorial comment, and 
discussions about our way of life to 
nations throughout the world. 


groups, however, must have a more 
thorough background in languages 
than can be obtained in college. Grad- 
uate study is helpful, but interpreters 
and translators must usually live for 
some time in countries where their 
particular tongues are spoken. 

Job opportunities for language 





teachers can be found in a few ele- 
mentary schools, most high schools, 
and colleges and universities. The 
federal government and the United 
Nations are the chief sources of em- 
ployment for translators and inter- 
preters. In addition, publishing com- 
panies and business firms—particu- 
larly those which carry on a large 
international trade—offer jobs to lin- 
guists. 

There are many other fields in which 
a knowledge of a foreign tongue can 
open the door to interesting career 
opportunities. Engineers, reporters, 
bankers, stenographers, salesmen, and 
people in almost any occupational field 
who want to work abroad find their 
opportunities greatly enhanced if they 
can speak and read a foreign language. 
To qualify for such positions, of 
course, a person must be trained in a 
particular line of work in addition to 
having a knowledge of a foreign 
tongue. 

Your salary as a language teacher 
is likely to be between $2,500 and 
$8,000 a year. Interpreters and trans- 
lators employed by the UN or the 
federal government earn from $3,100 
to $10,600 annually. 

For further information about the 
qualifications needed for positions as 
translators and interpreters with the 
federal government write to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., distrib- 
utes a free leaflet discussing voca- 
tional opportunities for students of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Armed Forces Day 


RMED Forces Day is Saturday, 


May 21. On that day, hundreds 
of thousands of the men and women 
in our military services will march 
in parades in many cities. There will 
be air shows and exhibits of the latest 
in tanks and other fighting equipment 
at numerous military bases. 

If you live in a city which will have 
a parade, or are near to a base, you 
may be able to get a first-hand idea 
of what makes up our fighting ma- 
chine. If not, you may get a good 
picture of what our forces are doing 
from newspaper stories, radio, tele- 
vision, and movie newsreels. 

Giving you a glimpse of the defenses 
that cost so much in taxes is, in fact, 
a big reason for Armed Forces Day. 
Another is to demonstrate that the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marines 
really are a team dedicated to a single 
purpose: the preservation of our free- 
dom. 

Not all our forces will be on hand 
for the Saturday celebration. Some 
will be aboard warships in the Far 
East, on guard against possible ag- 
gression by Red China. Pilots and 
ground crews of our Air Force will 
be busy in North African bases. 
Troops, airmen, and naval forces will 
be on the alert for any Russian ag- 
gression in West Germany, France, 
and other European nations allied 
with us. 

It is well on Armed Forces Day to 
remember that American troops are 
on duty in nearly all parts of the 
world, and that they are ready to 
fight if called upon to do so. We may 


also raise fervent hopes that our lead- 
ers will find ways to preserve peace, 
and resolve to support all sincere 
steps that can help to assure peace. 
For wars have become increasingly 
costly in lives, as well as money. This 
may be seen by reviewing conflicts 
in which we have been involved with 
other lands. 

Our first declared war, after we 
had gained independence from Eng- 
land, was that of 1812 (and was also 
with England). There was compara- 
tively little direct fighting in 1812, 
and the Department of Defense lists 
fewer than 3,000 deaths among our 
armed forces. (Records are not com- 
plete, and the total may have been 
considerably larger.) 

The Mexican War, 1846 to 1848, 
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PRESIDENT James Polk was in office 
during the 1846-1848 Mexican War 


had a known death total of less than 
14,000. The 1898 Spanish-American 
War cost about 3,000 lives among our 
troops. 

Americans really began to learn 
how horrible conflict among nations 
can be in World War I. The tank 
and airplane first appeared in battle, 
and poisonous gas was used to spread 
painful death, along with cannons, 
machineguns, rifles, and bayonets. 
Deaths in battle and from other causes 
among the armed forces added up 
to more than 130,000, and more than 
200,000 others were wounded. 

World War II was the most dev- 
astating conflict in which we so far 
have had a part. Deaths among the 
men and women in the services were 
nearly 390,000, and nearly 660,000 
suffered wounds which did not cause 
death. Many of these wounded, how- 
ever, were badly disfigured. 

The Korea conflict, the latest in 
which we fought, took a far greater 
toll than was expected when the fight- 
ing began. The Department of De- 
fense lists over 33,000 dead, and more 
than 103,000 wounded in action. 





Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di (ou as in out) 
Bucharest—boo’kuh-rest’ 
Malenkov—ma-lén’kéf 
Nagy—noj 

Ngo Dinh Diem—ny0’ din’ dé-ém’ 
Sofia—s6'fi-uh 
Svolvaer—svawl'var 
Swiatlo—swé-at’l6 
Thailand—ti'land 
Tirana—té-ra’nuh 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nim’ 





News Quiz 











Bricker Amendment 


1, Through what stages must the 
Bricker Amendment pass if it is to be- 
come part of the Constitution? 


2. How does our country make treaties 
with foreign nations? In general, how 
do executive agreements differ from 
treaties? 


3. Explain why Senator Bricker and 
his friends argue that treaties are not 
now required to be in compliance with 
the Constitution. 


4. According to Bricker’s opponents, 
what does the Supreme Court say on 
this point? 


5. How do Bricker’s opponents justify 
the fact that the treaty power lets our 
federal government take certain actions 
which it couldn’t take otherwise? 


6. Why do the Ohio Senator and his 
friends want to remove any such grant 
of power? 


7. To what extent is President Eisen- 
hower willing to go along with Senator 
Bricker’s suggestions? What part of the 
Bricker Amendment does he firmly op- 
posi}? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor the Bricker Amend- 
ntent? Why or why not? 


2. In your opinion, would it be pos- 
sible for the two sides to reach a good 
compromise? If so, what should it be? 


Satellite Lands 


1. In what way are balloons being 
used to get news behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? 


2. Briefly describe the satellite area, 
and tell what lands are included. 


3. How did the communists succeed 
in getting into power in all these coun- 
tries? 

4. In what respects are the govern- 
ments of the satellites similar to the 
government of Russia? 


5. What industrial and farm difficul- 
ties exist in the Iron Curtain lands? 


6. Describe living conditions in these 
countries. 


7. Why is it generally felt that the 
communist regimes in the satellite coun- 
tries cannot be overthrown at this time? 


8. What is the U. S. policy regarding 
the Red governments in Eastern Europe? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your knowledge, 
do you think it would be better for anti- 
communists in the satellite lands to 
launch a revolt now, or wait until a later 
date? Explain your answer. 


2. Do you or do you not think that 
the United States should do more than 
it is now doing to help bring about the 
restoration of free governments in the 
Iron Curtain lands? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is Senator George sometimes 
called “Ike’s favorite Democrat’’? 


2. Give arguments for and against 
pay-as-you-see TV. What is your opin- 
ion of this idea? 


3. What issue do SEATO members 
plan to discuss at a meeting scheduled 
for next month? 


4. Name the capitals of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Albania. 


5. Who is John Hollister and what 
new duties does he have? 


6. Tell something about southern Viet 
Nam’s Ngo Dinh Diem and Bao Dai. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 
i (c) variety; 2. (b) influence; 3. (ce) 


made; (c) pretended; 5. (c) balane- 
ing; 6 tb) quiet. 





